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ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 





No. XXXI—THE PAWNBROKER. 


‘ Wny our worthy friend the Pawnsroxker should 
have received the affectionate appellation of “Uncle,” 
is to us utterly unknown. Perhaps Shakspeare will 
help us to discover. Hamlet, we all know, exclaims, 
“Oh, my prophetic soul, my uncle !”—but that is 
nothing. King Lear is dubbed “nuncle” by his faith- 
ful fool; and the great dramatist represents the foolish 
passionate old man in a state of feeling exactly like 
that of a timorous creature on her first visit to a pawn- 
broker. Just as she approaches the door, over which 
hang the three significant bulbs, she exclaims, with 
Lear, “Oh me, my heart, my rising heart !—but 
down!” To this the fool replies, “cry to it, nuncle, 
as the cockney did to the eels, when she put them i’ 
the paste alive; she rapped them o’ the coxcombs 
with a stick, and cried, Down, wantons, down. "Twas 
her brother that in pure kindness to his horse buttered 
his hay !” 

Be all this as it may, the jolly Pawnbroker in our 
engraving, is a happy representative of. “My Uncle.” 
How he reads the riddle !—how he scrutinizes every 
rent, crack, fissure, seam, and threadbare spot in the 
shirt which the poor timid creature has brought to 
pledge! We feel a curiosity about that woman. Is 
she really in distress, and pledging her husband’s 
shirt for a sixpence, to get a miserable meal ?—or, 
alas, does she love a drop of gin, and is she about to 
transfer the coin of the pawnbroker to the publican ? 
The little “bull-dog” along with her, whose face 
appears grinning over the counter, is in ludicrous 
contrast with the timid aspect of the woman. As for 
the fop or dandy in the adjoining box, waiting his 
turn, with his hat over his eyes, and his shaggy locks 
over his ears, we are more inclined to laugh than to 
cry with him. “ Who'd a thought of seeing you?” 
Is it his ring or watch-guard he has come-to lend his 
“ uncle ?” 

Pawnbrokers exist every where—in China and in 
Ireland, in London and in Moscow. In China they 
are under very strict regulation, and any one acting 
without a license is liable to severe punishment. On 
the continent large establishments exist, known as 
Monts de Piété, which, as their name indicates, are 
intended as benevolent institutions. A Mont de 
Pieté in Paris carries on a very extensive business; an- 
other in Moscow yields profit to support a foundling 
hospital ; and one which was recently established in 
Limerick, by an active gentleman of the name of Bar- 
rington, the professed object of which was, (in imi- 
tation of the continental ones) to lend money to the 
distressed, on pledges, at a low rate of interest, and 
to appropriate the profits to the support of charitable 
institutions. 

Our English notions, however, are somewhat op- 
posed to such institutions, excellent as they may be. 
We are all disposed to act on the commercial prin- 








ciple; and therefore, in England, pawnbroking is 
carried on like any other business, for the benefit of 
the individuals who own the establishments. There 
are about four hundred pawnbrokers in London; 
about twelve hundred in the rest of England and 
Wales; and about ninety in Scotland. Those who 
carry on business in London pay £15 annually for 
their license, and in other parts of Great Britain, 
£7 10s. The “ Pawnbroker’s Gazette” is a weekly 
stamped publication, containing advertisements of sales, 
and other information of use to the trade, among 
whom it chiefly circulates. 

It requires no ghost to tell that the business of a 
Pawnbroker is very profitable ; and that the profits 
are derived almost wholly from the improvident and 
the poor. That a pawnbroker is a “ convenience,” 
there is no doubt ; he is, in one sense, as much a con- 
venience as a banker. But it is a convenience for 
which the public pay very dearly; and while we 
know, that in such a great country as this, with its 
fluctuating industry and capital, no prudence can pos- 
sibly guard against reverses and distress; we also 
know that pawnbrokers derive far more of their sup- 
port from the improvidence and the vices of the com- 
munity, than from legitimate assistance to sudden 
necessity. 





THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF ENGLAND. 


THERE are some estates in England, held by grant from 
the crown, which confer a title or dignity on their possessor, 
such as Arundel castle, in Sussex, in right of which the 
Duke of Norfolk claims the earldom of Arundel ; and such 
is the manor of Scrivelsby, in Lincolnshire, the tenure of 
which constitutes the Dymokes Champions of England. 
Others are held by similar tenures of services performed 
to the crown upon particular occasions, some of which are 
not a little curious. The manor of Blessington, in Kent, 
is possessed on the tenure of presenting to the sovereign, 
on the day of his coronation, three maple cups; and the 
Duke of Norfolk, earl marshal of England, holds the 
manor of Worksop by the service of presenting on the 
same occasion, a right-hand embroidered glove, and sup- 
porting the sovereign’s arm, while he holds the sceptre and 
cross. The manor of Heydon, in Essex, is possessed by 
the tenure of presenting ‘a towel and silver basin’ for 
washing, and that of Wimondley, in Hertfordshire, ‘a 
silver cup gilt, with wine.’ The tenure of the manor of 
Hastings Ashley, in the county of Norfolk (presently be- 
longing to Baroness Grey de Ruthyn) is that of carrying 
the golden spurs at the coronation. The Barony of Ereshy, 
in the county of Lincoln, constitutes the holder great 
chamberlain of England ; and the lordship of Bokenham, 
in Norfolk, that of butler to the king, on the day of his 
coronation. All these have originated in the feudal system, 
and the one upon which we propose to make a few remarks 
here, is not the least imposing among the number. 

The manor of Serivelsby, or Scrivelsby Court, as the 
Champion’s residence is generally called, lies about three 
miles to the south of Horncastle, and is a very elegant 
mansion, most of which has been lately modernised. The 
grounds about it are well wooded, and laid out with taste; 
so that altogether Scrivelsby forms, what is not very 
common in this part of the county of Lincoln, a highly 
picturesque residence. 

Of the origin of the office of Champion, no very satis- 
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factory information can be given, but we believe that 
William the Conqueror introduced it into England, and 
that the person who was first honoured with the title, was 
Robert de Marmyon, lord of Fontenoy, who bore the 
duke’s banner on the field of Hastings, and had previously 
preserved his sovereign’s life. The Marmions, it is said, 
were hereditary champions to the Dukes of Normandy 
previous to the conquest of England. William rewarded 
this faithful follower by the grant of several manors in the 
newly subjugated country, and among the rest, that of 
Tamworth,* in Staffordshire, and that of Scrivelsby, in 
the county of Lincoln, attaching to the possession of the 
latter, the honourable office of being ‘champion to every 
future king of England.’ 

The duty required of the champion was, that on the day 
of the coronation, he should, in complete armour, and 
mounted on a good war horse, come into the presence of 
the king and all his court, in Westminster Hall, and make 
proclamation, that if any one dared to gainsay the right 
and title of the king, or that he ought not to enjoy it, that 
man was a liar and traitor, and that he (the champion) 
was ready to prove it upon him by single combat, on what 
day soever he should appoint. He was then to throw 
down his glove or gauntlet, and according to the custom 
of the time, whoever took it up was considered to accept 
the challenge. Besides the permanent holding of the 
manor, the champion at every coronation was entitled toa 
gold cup and cover, the horse on which he rode, which 
was stated to be the second best in the king’s stables, with 
its saddle and furniture, a complete suit of armour, and 
twenty yards of crimson satin ; these perquisites of office 
form a valuable and interesting heir-loom in the armoury 
of Scrivelsby Coutt. 

The first that bore the office in this country, was, as we 
have mentioned, Robert de Marmyon; and it seems, with 
the manor of Scrivelsby, to have remained in that family 
till 1294, in the time of Edward I., when Philip, the last 
male heir of the Marmions, died and left two daughters ; 
the eldest (Mazera) took for her dowry the manor of Tam- 
worth, and the youngest (Joane) that of Scrivelsby ; and 
she being married to Sir Thomas Ludlow, he in right of 
being owner of the manor, became champion, and his 
grand-daughter and heiress (Margaret de Ludlow) marry- 
ing Sir John Dymoke, brought into the family of her 
husband, the manor of Scrivelsby, by which the Dymokes 
have, from the accession of Richard II., exercised the 
chivalrous office of champion at the coronation of the 
kings of England, and have intermarried with the most 
eminent families. 

At the eastern end of the aisle, in the parish church of 
Scrivelsby, are two tombs, on one of which is the figure of 
a knight in chain armour, cross-legged, and on the other, 
that of a lady with a lion at her feet. By the side of 
these, is the tomb of Sir Robert Dymoke, who was cham- 
pion at the coronations of Richard III., Henry VII., and 
Henry VIII. In other parts of the church, are inscrip- 
tions in memory of other champions of the family, parti- 
cularly Sir Charles Dymoke, knt., who acted at the 
coronation of James II., and the Hon. Lewis Dymoke, 
champion at the coronations of the two first sovereigns of 
the house of Brunswick. On the north side of the chancel 
isa marble tablet to the memory of the Hon. John Dymoke, 





* One of this family, ‘ hailed Lord of Fountenay, of Tam- 
worth and of Scrivelsby,’ is, as is well known, the hero of 
perhaps the best of Scott’s metrical romances. 

tA Sir John Dymoke, grandson of the knight last men- 
tioned, was treacherously beheaded by Edward IV., at Stam- 
ford, in Lincoln, along with Lord Welles, of Welles, about 1469. 





who performed the duties of champion at the coronation 
of George III., and who died in 1784. 

In the Public Advertiser, of 19th September, 1761, is 
the following account of a dressed rehearsal of the cham- 
pion’s ceremony, a few days before it took place at the 
coronation of George III. “ Last night, Westminster hall 
was illuminated, and John Dymoke, esq. put on his 
armour, and tried a grey horse, which his late majesty 
rode at the battle of Dettingen, before his royal highness 
the Duke of York, Prince Henry Frederick, the Duke of 
Devonshire, Earl Talbot, and many other persons of dis- 
tinction. There were also another grey horse, and four 
other horses, which were walked and rode several times up 
and down the hall. Earl Talbot rode one of them, a very 
fine brown-bay horse, which his lordship, as lord high 
constable, proposes to ride on the side of the champion, on 
the day of the coronation.” 

Upon this occasion, accordingly, Mr. Dymoke, in a 
splendid suit of engraved armour, and mounted on a 
barbed charger, with the Duke of Norfolk, as earl marshal, 
and Lord Talbot, as high constable, both mounted on 
richly caparisoned horses, on either side of him, rode into 
Westminster hall during the royal banquet, and delivered 
the customary challenge. Upon tossing down his steel 
gauntlet, which he did very gracefully, a lady’s silk glove 
is said to have been thrown from one of the galleries in 
answer to the champion’s gage. This was understood at 
the time to have proceeded from some adherents of the 
pretender; and the silk glove, by the way, was no bad 
emblem of the feebleness and expiring hopes of the one 
cause, when contrasted with the iron strength of the other. 
Most of our readers will recollect that this incident forms 
a prominent part of Scott’s novel of Redgauntlet; and 
there is now good reason for believing that the young 
Pretender was actually in London on the day George III. 
was crowned. Such at least was the general rumour at 
that time. The following anecdote, extracted from a let- 
ter addressed to the Duke of Devonshire, appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1764. “It is publicly said 
that the young Pretender came from Flanders to see the 
coronation of George III.; that he was in Westminster 
hall during the coronation, and in town two or three days 
before and after it, under the name of Mr. Brown; and 
being asked by a gentleman who knew him abroad, how 
he durst venture hither, his answer was, that he was very 
safe.” 

This relation receives additional strength from the fol- 
lowing account given by David Hume, in a letter, dated 
1773. 

‘“ The lord marshal, a few days after the coronation of 
the present king, told me that he believed that the young 
Pretender was at that time (1761) in London, or at least, 
had been so very lately, and had come over to see the show 
of the coronation, and had actually seen it. I asked 
my lord the reason for this strange fact. ‘ Why,’ said he, 
‘a gentleman told me so who saw him there, and who 
whispered in his ear, ‘ Your royal highness is the last ef 
all mortals, whom I should expect to see here. ‘ It was 
curiosity,’ replied the prince, ‘that led me; but I assure 
you, that the person who is the cause of all this pomp and 
magnificence, is the man whom I envy the least.’ ” 

John Dymoke, the champion last mentioned, died in 
1784, leaving issue by his wife Martha, daughter of 
Josiah Holmes, esq., first, Lewis, who succeeded his father, 
second, John, Prebendary of Lincoln, and two daughters, 
Catharine and Sophia ; the former married to John Brad- 
shaw, esq., and the latter to John Tyrwhitt, esq. 

Lewis served the office of sheriff of Lincolnshire, and at 
his death, was succeeded by his brother, the Rev. John 
Dymoke, who was called upon to act as champion at the 
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coronation of King George IV., but owing to his clerical 
station, he deputed his son, Henry Dymoke, esq., who ex- 
ecuted the office upon that occasion accordingly. The 
reverend gentleman died, we believe, in 1828, and has 
been succeeded by his son above mentioned, who is now 
in his own right, champion of England. 

The coronation of George IV. was the last which was 
celebrated with all the old feudal splendour, and seems 
from all accounts, to have been one of the most gorgeous 
spectacles ever witnessed. 

It was a ceremony peculiarly calculated to interest the 

mind of the great poet of the north, Sir Walter Scott, who 
was “present, and who has described with evident gusto, 
scenes so akin to those in which his imagination revelled. 
t He says, “ The effect of the scene in the abbey was be- 
yond measure, magnificent. Imagine long galleries, 
stretched among the aisles of that venerable and august 
pile—those which rise behind the altar pealing back their 
echoes to a full and magnificent choir of music—those 
which occupied the sides, filled even to crowding, with all 
that Britain has of beautiful and distinguished, and the 
cross gallery appropriately occupied by the Westminster 
school boys in their white surplices, many of whom might 
on that day receive impressions never to be lost during the 
rest of their lives. Imagine this, I say, and then add 
the spectacle upon the floor; the altar surrounded by the 
fathers of the » toal ; the king encircled by the nobility 
of the land and the councillors of his throne, and by war- 
riors wearing the honoured marks of distinction, bought 
by many a glorious danger. Add to this the rich spectacle 
of the aisles crowded with waving plumes, and coronets, 
and caps of honour, and the sun which brightened and 
saddened as if on purpose, now beaming in full lustre on 
the rich and varied assemblage, and now darting a solitary 
ray, Which caught, as it passed, the glittering folds of a 
banner, or the edge of a group of baitle axes or partizans, 
and then rested full on some fair form, ‘the cynosure of 
neighbouring eyes,’ whose circlet of diamonds glistened 
under its influence. Imagine all this, and then tell me 
if I have made my journey of four hundred miles to little 
purpose.” 

In regard to the king himself, and the ceremony of the 
banquet, he adds, 

‘* When presiding at the banquet, amid the long line of 
his nobles, he looked ‘every inch a king;? and nothing 
could exceed the grace with which he accepted and re- 
turned the various acts of homage rendered to him in the 
course of that long day. 

“The championship was performed, as of right, by 
young Henry Dymoke, a fine-looking youth, but bearing 
perhaps a little too much the appearance of a maiden 
knight, to be the challenger of the world in a king’s 
behalf. He threw down his gauntlet, however, with be- 
coming manhood, and showed as much horsemanship as 
the crowd of knights (the earl marshal, high constable and 
their squires) around him would permit to be exhibited. 
His armour was in good taste, but his shield was out of 
all propriety, being a round or Highland target, instead of 
being a three-cornered or heater-shield, which in time of 
the tilt was suspended round the neck. Pardon this anti- 
quarian scruple, which you may believe, occurred to few 
but myself. On the whole, this striking part of the cere- 
mony somewhat disappointed me, for I would have had 
the champion less embarrassed by his assistants, and at 
liberty to put his horse on the grand pas. And yet the 
young Lord of Scrivelsby looked and behaved extremely 
well. 

“T must not forget the effect produced by the peers 
placing their coronets on their heads, which was really 
august. 








“The box assigned to the foreign ambassadors, pre- 
sented a most brilliant effect, and was perfectly in a blaze 
with diamonds, when the sunshine lighted on Prince 
Esterhazy, in particular; he glimmered like a galaxy. I 
cannot learn positively, if he had on that renowned coat 
which has visited all the courts of Europe, and is said to 
be worth £100,000, or some such trifle, and which costs 
the prince one or two hundred pounds every time he puts 
it on, as he is sure to lose pearls to that amount. This 
was a hussar dress, but splendid in the last degree, perhaps 
too fine for good taste, at least it would have appeared so 
anywhere else. Beside the prince sat a good-humoured 
lass, who seemed all eyes and ears, (his daughter-in-law, I 
believe) who wore as many diamonds as if they had been 
Bristol stones. The Marquis de Miraflores and the Prince 
of Salerno were also very splendid. 

“ An honest Persian was a remarkable figure, from the 
dogged and impenetrable gravity with which he looked on 
the whole scene, without moving a limb or a muscle for 
the space of four hours. Like Sir Wilful Witwoud, I 
cannot find that your Persian is orthodox ; for if he scorned 
every thing else, there wasa Mahometan paradise extended 
on his right hand, along the seats which were occupied by 
the peeresses and their daughters, which the Prophet him- 
self might have looked on with emotion. I have seldom 
seen so many elegant and beautiful girls, as sat mingled 
among the noble matronage of the land; and the waving 
plumage of feathers had the most appropriate effect in 
setting off their charms. 

“1 must not omit that the foreigners were utterly as- 
tonished and delighted to see such a revival of feudal 
dresses and feudal grandeur, and that in a degree of splen- 
dour which they averred they had never seen paralleled in 
Europe.” 

The banquet scene in Westminster hall, and ceremony 
of the challenge by the champion, were omitted at the late 
coronations of William IV. and Victoria. 








THE FISHERMAN’S TALE. 


THERE is a village in Scotland called Gourloch, 
situated on the shore of a fine bay, about three or four 
miles from the town of Delingburn, and inhabited mostly 
by fishermen, who let part of their houses in the summer 
months to people who resort thither for the purpose of 
bathing. 

Perhaps no other part of Scotland, or of the British 
islands, presents so much richness and variety of scenery. 
From the summit of a hill of very precipitous ascent, a 
little way to the east of the village, the view is particular] 
fine, embracing an extent of country unusual in won| 
situations, where the intervention of mountains commonly 
shuts in the landscape too abruptly. 

When descending one day, during my visit to the west 
country, from this commanding spot, I sat down, wearied 
with the exertion, on a huge isolated rock, near the narrow 
path by which alone the hill is accessible. Presently, an 
elderly man, of a grave aspect, and a maritime appearance, 
winding slowly up the hill, came and sat down near me 
on the rock. I guessed him to be one of the better class 
of fishermen from the village, who had purchased, with 
the toil of his youth and his manhood, a little breathing- 
time to look about him in the evening of his days, ere the 
coming of the night. After the usual salutations we fell 
into discourse together, and after a pause in the conversa- 
tion, he remarked, as I thought in somewhat a disjointed 
manner, “Is it not strange, sir, the thoughts that some- 
times come into the brain of man, sleeping or waking,— 
like a breath of wind that blows across his bosom, coming 
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he knows not whence, and going he knows not whither, 
—and yet, unlike the wind that ruffles not the skin it 
touches, they leave behind them an impression and a 
feeling; are as things real and authentic, and may become 
the springs of human action, and mingle in the thread 
of human destiny ?—I was thinking at this moment of 
something which has sat, for many days past, like a mill- 
stone on my mind ; and I will tell it to you with pleasure.” 

So I edged myself closer to him on the stone, that I 
might hear the better; and without more preamble the 
Scottish fisherman began his story, as nearly as I remember, 
in the following words :— 

“ About six months ago, a wedding took place in our 
village, and a more comely and better looked-on couple 
never came together. Mr. Douglas, though the son of a 
poor man, had been an officer in the army, an ensign, I’m 
thinking; and when his regiment was disbanded, he came 
to live here on his half-pay, and whatever little else he 
might have. Jeanie Stuart at the time was staying with 
an uncle, one of our folk, her parents having been taken 
away from her; and made up for her board as far as she 
could, by going in the summer season to sew in the fami- 
lies that came out then like clocks from the holes and 
comers of the great towns, to wash themselves in the caller 
sea. So gentle she was, and so calm in her deportment, 
and so fair to look on withal, that even these nobility of 
the loom and the sugar-hogshead thought it no dishonour 
to have her among them; and unknowingly as it were, 
they treated her just as if she had been of the same human 
mould with themselves. 

“Well, they soon got acquainted, our Jeanie and Mr. 
Douglas, and the end of it was, they were married, They 
lived in a house there, just beyond the point that you may 
see forms the opposite angle of the bay, not far from a 
place called Kempuck-stane, and Mr. Douglas just em- 
ployed himself like any of the rest of us—in fishing, and 
daundering about, and mending his nets, and such like. 
Jeanie was now a happy woman, for she had aye a mind 
above the commonalty ; and I am bold to say, thought her 
stay long enough among those would-be gentry, where she 
sat many a wearisome day, and would fain have retired 
from their foolishness into the strength and greenness of 
her own soul. 

* But now she had a companion and an equal, and 
indeed a superior; for Mr. Douglas had seen the world, 
and could wile away the time in discoursing of the ferlies 
he had seen and heard tell of in foreign lands, among 
strange people and unknown tongues. And Jeanie lis- 
tened and listened, and thought her husband the first of 
mankind. She clung to him as the honey-suckle clings 
to the tree; his pleasure was her pleasure—his sorrow 
was her sorrow—and his bare word was her law. One 
day, about two weeks ago, she appeared dull and dis- 

irited, and complained of the headache; on which Mr. 

ouglas advised her to go to bed, and rest herself awhile, 
which she said she would do; and having some business 
in the village, he went out. On coming back, however, 
in the forenoon, he found her just in the same spot, lean- 
ing her head on her hand; but she told him she was better, 
and that it was nothing at all. He then began to get his 
nets ready, saying he was going out with some lads of the 
village to the deep-sea fishing, and would be back the 
next day. 

“ She looked at him long and strangely, as if wondering 
at what he was doing, and understanding not any thing 
that was going on. But finally when he came to kiss her, 
and bid her good bye, she threw her arms round him, and 
when he would have gone, she held him fast, and her 
bosom heaved as if her heart would break—but still she 
said nothing. iw - ‘q 


Le a) 's 


“Stay with me to-day!’ said she at last, ‘ depart not 
this night—just this one night—it is not much to ask— 
and to-morrow I will not be your hinderance a moment.’ 

“But Mr. Douglas was vexed at such folly, and she 
could answer nothing better to his questions than that a 
thought had come into her head, and she could not help it. 
So he was resolved to go, and he kissed her, and threw his 
nets on his shoulder, and went away. For some minutes 
after, Jeanie stood just on the same spot, looking at the 
door where he had gone out, and then began to tremble 
all over like the leaf of a tree; at length, coming to her- 
self with a start, she knelt down on both knees, and thraw- 
ing back her hair over her forehead, turned her face up 
towards heaven, and prayed with a loud voice to the Al- 
mighty, ‘that she might still have her husband in her 
arms that night.’ For some moments she remained mo- 
tionless and silent, in the same attitude, till at length a 
sort of brightness, resembling a calm smile, passed over 
her countenance, like a gleam of sunshine on the smooth 
sea, and bending her head low and reverently, she rose up. 
She then went as usual about her household affairs, and 
appeared not any thing discomposed, but as tranquil and 
happy as if nothing had happened. 

** Now the weather was fine and calm in the morning, 
but towards the afternoon it came on to blow—and indeed 
the air had been so sultry all day, that the old sea-farers 
might easily tell there would be a racket of the elements 
before long. As the wind, however, had been rather con- 
trary, it was supposed that the boats could not have got 
far eneugh out to be in the mischief, but would put back 
when they saw the signs in the sky. But in the mean 
time the wind increased, till towards night it blew as hard 
a gale as we have seen in these parts for a long time ; the 
ships out there at the tail of the bank, were driven from 
their moorings, and two of them stranded on their beam- 
ends, on the other side; every stick and stitch on the sea 
made for any port they could find ; and as the night came 
on in darkness and thunder, it was a scene that might 
cow even the hearts that had been brought up on the 
water, as if it was their proper element, and been familiar 
with the voice of the tempest from their young days, 
There was a sad lamenting and murmuring then among 
the women folk,—especially them that were kith or kin to 
the lads on the sea; and they went to one another’s houses 
in the midst of the storm and the rain, and put in their 
pale faces through the darkness, as if searching for hope 
and comfort, and drawing nearer to one another, like a 
flock of frightened sheep, in their fellowship of grief and 
fear. But there was one who stirred not from her home, 
and who felt no terror at the shrieking of the night-storm, 
and sought for no comfort in the countenance of man— 
and that was the wife of Mr. Douglas. She sometimes 
indeed listened to the howling of the sea, that came by 
fits on her ear like the voice of the water-kelpie, and start- 
ing, would lay down her work for a moment; but then 
she remembered the prayer she had prayed to Him who 
holds the reins of the tempest in his hands, and who says 
to the roaring waters, ‘ Be still,’ and they are still—and 
of the glorious balm she had felt to sink into her heart 
at that moment of high and holy communion, even like 
the dew of heaven on a parched land. So her soul was 
comforted, and she said to herself, ‘God is not 4 man that 
he can lie, and she rested on his assurance as on a rock, 
and —— to scorn the trembling of her woman’s bosom 
—for why ?—the anchor of her hope was in heaven, and 
what earthly storm was so mighty as to remove it? Then 
she got up and put the room in order, and placed her 
husband’s shoes to air at the fire-side; and stirred up the 





fuel, and drew in the arm-chair for her weary and storm- 
beaten mariner. Then would she listen at the door, and 
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look out into the night for his coming, but could hear 
no sound, save the voice of the waters, and the footstep of 
the tempest as he rushed along the deep. She then went 
in again, and walked to and fro in the room with a rest- 
less step, but an unblanched cheek. At last the neigh- 
bours came to her house, knowing that her husband was 
one of them that had gone out that day, and told her they 
were going to walk down to the Clough, even in the mirk 
hour, to try if they could not hear some news of the boats. 
So she went with them, and we walked altogether along 
the road, it might be some twenty or thirty of us; but it 
was remarked that though she came not hurriedly nor in 
fear, yet she had not even thrown her cloak on her shoul- 
ders to defend her from the night air, but came forth with 
her head uncovered, and in her usual raiment of white, 
like a bride to the altar. And as we passed along, it 
just have been a strange sight to see 0 many pare faces, 
by the red glare of the torches they carried, and to hear 
so many human wailings filling up the pauses of the storm; 
but at the head of our melancholy procession there was a 
calm heart and a firm step, and they were Jeanie’s. Some- 
times, indeed, she would look back, as some cry of womanish 
foreboding from behind would smite on her ear, and strange 
thoughts would crowd into her mind; and once she was 
heard to mutter—if her prayer had but saved her husband 
to bind some other innocent victim on the mysterious altar 
of wrath! and she stopped for a moment, as if in anguish 
at the wild imagination. But now as we drew nearer the 
rocks where the lighthouse is built, sounds were heard 
distinctly on the shore, and we waved the torches in the 
air, and gave a great shout, which was answered by kent 
voices—for they were some of our own people, and our 
journey was at an end. A number of us then went on 
before, and groped our way among the rocks, as well as 
we could for the darkness; but a woful tale met our ear; 
for one of the boats had been shattered to pieces, while 
endeavouring to land there,—and when we went down, 
they were just dragging the body of a comrade, stiff and 
stark, from the sea. When the women behind heard it, 
there was a terrible cry of dismay, for no one knew but it 
might have been her own brother or son; and some who 
held torches dropped them for fear, trembling to have the 
terrors of their heart confirmed. There was one, however, 
who stood calm and unmoved by the side of the dead body. 
She spoke some words of holy comfort to the women, and 
they were silent at her voice. She then stepped lightly 
forward, and took a torch from the trembling hand that 
held it, and bent down with it beside the corpse. As the 
light fell one moment on her own fair face, it showed no 
signs of womanish feeling at the sight and touch of mor- 
talit ; a bright and lovely bloom glowed on her cheek, 
and a heavenly lustre burned in her eye ; and as she knelt 
there, her long dark hair floating far on the storm, there 
was that in her look which drew the gaze even of that 
terrified group from the object of their doubt and dread. 
The next moment the light streamed on the face of the 
dead—the torch dropped from her hand—and she fell on 
the body of her husband. 

“ Her prayer was granted. She held her husband in her 
arms that night, and although no struggles of parting life 
were heard or seen, she died on his breast.” 








AUTOGRAPHS AND NOTICES 
OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS.—No. V. 


LORD MAHON. 


TuE noble lord, as most of our readers are aware, is a 
member of the House of Commons; but he will be 
known to posterity by his learned and elaborate work on 





the Restoration, and not by his legislatorial efforts. The 
noble lord, though only in his thirty-seventh year, writes as 
old-looking a hand as if he were in his eightieth. 


Maho 


Lord Mahon is a little man, rather slenderly made, and, 
if appearances may be depended upon, not possessing a 
vigorous constitution. His face is of the oval form; his 
features are small and regular, and possess something of 
a feminine expression. His complexion is sallow, and his 
hair is dark. He dresses with much plainness. 


Dr. MAGINN. *! 

Dr. Maginn is one of the best classical scholars of the 
day. He was for many years one of the editors of “ The 
Standard” newspaper, but has had no connexion with it 
for two or three years. He is, perhaps, the most extensive 
contributor to magazines of any literary character of the 
day. The articles he has written for Blackwood’s and 
Fraser’s Magazines would, if republished in a separate 
form, make a little library of themselves. He writes with 
great rapidity as well as much accuracy and talent. His 
penmanship has a degree of neatness about it, but the 
letters are not always sufficiently formed. 
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He is a well-made gentlemanly-looking man, about the 
usual height. His hair, which is not so abundant as it 
was some years ago, is of a light greyish complexion. 
He has a fine clear eye, with no lack of what Shakspeare 
would have called “ speculation,” in it. There is a min-. 
gled expression of reserve and distance in his countenance. 
His features are every year becoming more strongly 
marked. His face is something between the round and 
oblong shape. His age is between fifty and fifty-five. 


MR. THOMAS WYSE. _ 

Mr. Wyse, though we have placed his name in our 
gallery of literary characters, is better known as a legis- 
lator than as an author. He is, however, a man of 
superior intellectual attainments, and has written a good 
deal for the press, though in the majority of cases anony- 
mously. His largest work is a volume he brought out 
three or four years agu, on the subject of crime, educa~ 
tion, and moral statistics generally. He is a close and 
clear, and in some respects, original thinker. He is a 
great friend of education, and has contributed largely to 
propagate liberal and enlightened notions on the subject. 

e makes an able and elaborate speech in his place in 
Parliament, almost%every session, in favour of a system of 
national education. - He writes a bold and good, though 


angular hand. aes . 
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{7 yo 
Mr. Wyse was lately member for Waterford, which he 
represented for a considerable period, but was ejected from 
its representation at the last election. He is a Roman 
Catholic, but remarkable for the liberality of his opinions, 


and the charitableness of his feelings§to those who differ 
from him. He is slightly under the general height, and 
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rather slenderly made. His countenance has somewhat 
of a pale unhealthy hue, and reserved, if not melancholy, 
expression. His features are marked, especially about 
the eyes and upper part of his face. His hair, which is 
long and abundant, is of a sandy colour. We should 
suppose his age to be from forty-five to fifty. 

% 


MR. W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


Few authors are better known than Mr. Ainsworth. 
His “ Rookwood” first brought him into notice. “Crichton” 
was also a very popular production; but a great deal 
more has been said about his “ Jack Sheppard” than 
about all his other works put together. Mr. Ainsworth 
has been most violently, and, in many respects most un- 
justly assailed, on account of that work. That its moral 





tendency is decidedly objectionable there can be no ques- 
tion; but we do think it is most unjust, if not actually 
cruel, to represent Mr. Ainsworth as coolly and deliberately 
sitting down to write a book which he knew would lead 
to immoral results, merely for the sake of the money he 
would get for it. We believe that the possibility of “ Jack 
Sheppard” producing immoral consequences never oc- 
curred to him; if it had, we are sure he would have 
abandoned the work at once. While we, therefore, think 
the tendency of the book decidedly bad, we acquit him 
entirely of any consciousness of the fact while writing it. 
His hand-writing has rather a bold aspect, though his 
letters are imperfectly formed. His penmanship is not 
difficult to read. 


Ceicaco oh. 


SEE 


Mr. Ainsworth is between his forty-fifth and fiftieth year. 
He is a fine, tall, handsome man, with a leaning to 
corpulency. He possesses a jet-black curly head of hair, 
which is the admiration of those who are curious in such 
matters. He dresses with a degree of care which borders 
on dandyism. His complexion is florid, his face round, 


and the expression of his countenance gentlemanly and 
pleasing. He is making large sums of money by his 
literary labours, to which he devotes nearly his whole 
time, living a few miles north-west of London, in order 
that he may be beyond the reach of interruptions. 








THE STRIKE. 


A TALE OF THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 


r 





PART THE THIRD. 


Ir was one clear fine morning, towards the conclusion 
of the month of April, 1829: the sun was shining brightly, 
and with a warmth and vigour rather unusual for that 
early season of the year. Not a cloud was to be seen 
throughout the whole expanse of the clear blue firmament; 
nor was there a single drawback of re kind to the beauty 
of the day, if we except the clouds of dust which occasion- 
ally arose, and almost blinded the numerous pedestrians 
which thronged the streets of the town of W——. It was 
the third day of the spring assizes. Several cases of minor 
importance had on the two preceding days been settled, 
and the trial which now excited suv much interest, and 
caused so many strangers to be directing their steps to the 
old town hall, was the principal on the calendar, one in 
which the life or death of three fellow-beings was con- 
cerned, and which would doubtless on that day be decided. 
Long before the hour appointed for the commencement of 
the proceedings, the doors of the above-mentioned building 
were completely besieged by crowds of well-dressed per- 
sons, who were fortunate enough to obtain the privilege of 
entré; each anxious to obtain those seats which would 
command the best view of the prisoners, and enable them 
to hear with distinctness the pleadings on both sides. The 
clock had hardly concluded striking the hour of ten, when 
the judge took his seat on the bench ; the jury were already 
assembled, and never did those old walls witness such a 
a as was at this moment presented to their view. 

roughout the length and breadth of the building, not a 
vacant spot was to be seen; the floor was literally dark- 
ened by a sea of human heads. The seats in the galleries, 
tier above tier, presented a similar appearance ; and in fact 
every available spot, possessing either sitting or standing 
room, had its occupant. Many who were present, will not 
soon forget that day; the heat of the building was exces- 





sive, being by no means freely ventilated: the confined 

breath of so many individuals, soon arose beyond the pos- 
sibility of endurance; and again and again during the 

trial, its progress was momentarily interrupted by females 

— removed from the justice room in a fainting con- 
ition. 

The indictment, with the reading of which the trial was 
opened, charged John Edwards, alias Hickerby, Henry 
Bowen, alias Glover, and Roger Stewart, with having on 
the night of the twentieth day of October last, or early in 
the morning of the twenty-first day, feloniously entered 
the private dwelling house of Henry Hamilton, esquire, of 
Rowdown Lodge, with intent to murder the said Henry 
Hamilton. The prisoners pleaded in a firm voice, “ Not 
Guilty.” 

The evidence in support of the indictment was then 
proceeded with. It tended to prove most positively be- 

ond the shadow of a doubt, the guilt of Edwards and 

owen, who, as my readers will remember, were taken 
prisoners in the very act of committing the crime. The 
evidence against Stewart (if we except the statement of his 
accomplices) was more circumstantial, but hardly less 
strong. Mr. Hamilton’s gardener swore that to the best 
of his belief, he was one of the men who made the attack 
upon his master’s house. It was proved that he was out 
upon that night, and did not return home till past two 
o’clock in the morning. A loaded pistol, which had been 
found in the room, the scene of the attack, a witness swore 
rages he had sold to Stewart on the preceding day. 

he officers informed the court, that when they went to 
arrest him, he first concealed himself from them, and when 
discovered actually admitted the crime, but told them he 
would sell his life dearly, and indeed resisted them in the 
most determined manner. It was well known also that 
he had been the principal ringleader in the strike, and 
Mr. Hamilton himself informed the court, that when he 
refused to re-admit him into his employment, he broke 
out into such a torrent of oaths and threats, that the aid of 
the police was necessary to remove him. “I acknowledge 
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it,” interrupted Stewart, as this part of the evidence was 
being proceeded with, “I plead guilty to the charge, and 
now, sir, before this numerous assemblage, most sincerely 
ask your forgiveness, You were ever, sir, to me a kind 
and lenient master ; you have often advised me as a friend, 
and I should not—I never could have abused you, as I 
then did, had I not been under the influence of drink and 
strong excitement.” 

Mr. Hamilton was evidently touched by this frank and 
open expression of feeling on the part of Stewart, and it 
produced a decided impression in his favour throughout 
the court, which was much increased when the evidence 
was concluded, and he, unassisted by counsel, called upon 
for his defence, by addressing the court in nearly the fol- 
lowing terms. 

“My Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury,—Since I have 
been standing at this bar before your lordship, since I have 
pleaded not guilty to the charge which has been brought 
against me, I have felt a weight pressing upon my con- 
science, which, if I am convicted, t cannot go with to the 
grave. Circumstances are unfortunately against me, and 
perhaps there are not many here who will give credence to 
my present narration, the plain statement of facts, which 

am now about to lay before you; but it matters little 
whether they do or not. I feel that I have a duty to dis- 
charge, and that in accordance with the dictates of my 
conscience, I will endeavour to perform. My Lord, I de- 
sire to retract my plea of not guilty, and to plead guilty 
to the charge of entering the house, yet still not guilty of 
intent to murder. My resolution gave way before the 
commission of so foul a crime. I found myself incapable 
of committing it, and in proof of my statement, I myself 
informed Mr. Hamilton, by means of an anonymous letter, 
of the danger which awaited him.” Stewart then entered 
into a detailed account of the proceedings of the meeting 
at which the death of Mr. Hamilton was resolved on, 
(suppressing only the names of the parties who were 
present,) repeated the oath by which they had bound each 
other to secrecy, and described the manner in which he 
had been chosen one of that number, who were to carry 
their decision into effect. He stated the reasons which 
induced him to accompany his comrades, the principal of 
which was, that had he shown a vacillating disposition, his 
own life would instantly have been sacrificed, and then 
went on to throw himself upon the merciful consideration 
of the court. “Yes,” he continued, “I am well aware 
that I have no proof to offer that it was I who apprised 
Mr. Hamilton of his danger; would that I had. I have 
been already told to my face, that the fact was known far 
and wide, was in every one’s mouth before I was even 
taken into custody, and that it is more than probable, that 
my tale is all assumption, founded upon the reports so 
freely circulated. Ah! no, my lord, I solemnly swear to 
you as one who probably has not many hours to live—one 
who may be at the brink of the grave, that my tale is 
truth, simple truth, and I beg of you to view it in as 
favourable a light as you are able. Remember, my lord, 
that I have ties, strong ties which bind me to this earth— 
ties which will sweeten the cup of life, even in banishment, 
and under the severe scourge of the taskmaster. My life 
is all I ask—spare it, I entreat you. Be merciful, my lord 


—oh, be as merciful as you can, and you shall obtain 
mercy.”* 





* Our readers must not suppose that Stewart was (as his 
wife considered ) “ almost guiltless,” because he was the author 
of the anonymous letter. Though his soul abhorred the 
thought of shedding blood, yet he would have had no scruples, 
as he afterwards confessed, in setting fire to the house of Mr. 
Hamilton, and laying his propertyinruins. It was only after 





The judge then commenced summing up the evidence, 
a task which he performed in a most careful and masterly 
manner; wherever a doubt existed, he placed it so as to 
operate as much as possible in the prisoner’s favour. He 
laid much stress upon the excellent character which Stew- 
art had received, and dwelt at some length on the anony- 
mous letter, of which he declared himself to be the bearer; 
and though it was very evident from the manner in which 
his lordship treated it, that he doubted very much the 
truth of the assertion, yet he left it in the hands of the 
jury to decide, who immediately he concluded, retired to 
consider their verdict. 

It was nearly two hours after this that Roger Stewart 
and his companions, who had been removed from the 
court, were again summoned to the bar. A general stir 
throughout the building announced that the jury had re- 
turned. 

“ How say you, gentlemen,” exclaimed the clerk of the 
court, when silence had been in a great measure restored, 
“ are the prisoners at the bar guilty or not guilty ?” 

A stillness that might be felt pervaded the building, as 
the last words of this sentence proceeded from his lips. 
Not a sound, save the low suppressed breathing of that 
thronging multitude, broke upon the ear. The eyes of all 
were directed towards the foreman of the jury, ag sngood 
written in every feature, who replied in a voice by no 
means loud, yet one which rung from roof to floor, from 
wall to wall, “ We find them guilty.” 

The judge, after having expressed his entire concurrence 
in the verdict, proceeded to pass sentence upon the prison- 
ers. He told them that the law had been broken in a 
most aggravated manner; that they had, in the stillness 
and dead of night, attempted to take away the life of one 
of their fellow-beings, who had done them no harm, and 
would doubtless have effected their murderous design, had 
not the eye of an all-seeing Providence averted it—that 
now the punishment must follow. He could hold out no 
hope of mercy on this side the grave, and trusted that 
they would not buoy themselves up with an idea so de- 
ceitful. The sentence of the law, which they had incurred, 
and which would inevitably be executed upon them, was, 
that they be taken from this place to that from whence 
they came, and from thence toa place of execution, where 
they were to be hung by the neck till they were dead ; “ and 
may God,” he concluded, “ have mercy on your souls.” 

The time which elapsed between the condemnation and 
execution of a prisoner, at the period we are writing, was 
very short, compared with what it is at present. Three 
days was the utmost space which Roger Stewart had to 
live. Great efforts had been made by Mr. Hamilton, and 
a few other humane individuals, partly on account of his 
previous excellent character, partly on account of his wife 
and child, to obtain for him a commutation of the sentence: 
but the evening before the fatal day arrived, and no 
answer, no reprieve had been received. Alice, aranon, | 
all hope of pardon for the guilty Stewart, had summone 
up sufficient courage to bear the pang of a last farewell, 
and for this purpose, had received permission from the 
governor of the gaol to see her husband. But words are 
insufficient; language totally fails in endeavouring to 
describe their parting scene. The clock was striking 
seven as she stood before the door of the cell in which her 
husband was confined. It opened, and she was in his 
presence. Two months had nearly elapsed since their last 
interview, and what great ravages had sorrow made in that 
brief space of time in his once fine and manly form! and 





several vain attempts to persuade his companions to abandon 
murder, and commit this crime, that in a fit of vexation more 
than any thing else, he sent the letter. 
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much had it changed the beautiful Alice too. Pale and 
emaciated, she staggered for a moment as she entered the 
prison. “Is it he? Is it he?” she almost inaudibly ex- 
claimed, and the next instant rushed into his arms. 
Loaded with irons, as Stewart was, he too instantly arose, 
and clasped her to his bosom with the warmth and energy 
of a lover. ‘ Alice—Alice—Alice,” he exclaimed, but 
that was all,—the half-stifled sob found vent, the moment- 
arily suppressed tears gushed forth, and his grief was 
terrible to behold. If upon this earth there is one scene 
more awful than another, one which speaks more loudly 
to the heart and to the feelings than any other earthly 
voice, it is that of a criminal on the eve of execution ; one 
who in the prime of manhood, in the full enjoyment of 
health and strength; or perhaps at the bright period of 
youth, when life is most dear, is about to be sent by a 
sudden and ignominious death, prepared or unprepared, to 
meet his God. His heart beats high, his pulse is throb- 
bing now ; a few hours more, and they will both be still. 
Each muscle now obeys the impulse of the will, the whole 
machinery of life is in full action, in proper order--the 
main-spring will break before long. Now he is keenly 
sensible to pain or pleasure—now the feelings, the dear 
feelings of the heart are in full exercise, the tear gushes 
forth, the word of affection falls from the lips, but ere to- 
morrow’s sun shall set, he will be stiff and cold—pain and 
pleasure all the same to him. How harrowing are such 
thoughts as these; what a touching effect are they calcn- 
lated to produce even upon the heart of an unconcerned 
spectator—unconcerned, if we except the common tie of 
human brotherhood. What must they then have been 
upon the fond and gentle Alice! 

“ But,” said Stewart, after the first burst of feeling had 
in a measure subsided, “ But, dear Alice, I must see our 
little girl—I must take my last look, my last kiss, my last 
farewell of her.” 

Alice, prepared for this request, had brought the child 
with her, leaving it in the care of an attendant, and now, 
upon communicating her wishes to the turnkey, it was 
speedily brought into the cell. 

The sight of it aroused all those feelings in the breast of 
Stewart, which had for a moment been in some measure 
quelled. He caught in his arms the child, from whom 
he was now about to be for ever separated, and clasped it 
to his bosom, alive to feelings which a parent only knows. 
“ Anna, my child, my darling child,” he exclaimed, as he 
placed her upon his knee, while the tears of affection 
quickly chased each other down his pallid. cheeks, and 
fell in large drops upon her fair and innocent forehead, 
“ May God in his mercy bless you—may he, my dearest 
little one, suffer your lot to fall in pleasant places, make 
you happy, make you useful,—spare you the taunts which 
your mother must receive, the look of scorn, the pointed 
finger, and the upturned lip—keep you through life, and 
in death 2 

But here he paused—his lip quivered, and his voice 
became choked with the violence of his emotions. 
Hugging the child to his bosom, he embraced it with more 
than parental tenderness, and then giving it to the attend- 
ant, requested that it might immediately be taken from 
his presence. The request was obeyed, and the agony of 
separation from his child was over; but a greater trial still 
he had yet to pass through. Turning towards Alice, who 
was sitting upon the bed, her face buried in her hands, 
the thought flashed across his dizzy brain—I must now 
soon part with her—I must say farewell to my first and 
only love. The idea was agonising ; he tried to banish it, 
but it returned with tenfold force—he strove to turn his 
thoughts to another subject, but it only mocked his every 
effort. Covering his burming throbbing temples with his 











hands, he rose from his seat and commenced pacing the 
narrow cell in which he was confined, with rapid steps. 
“Oh, Alice,” he exclaimed, “had I but followed your 
advice, I might have been spared all this—this great, this 
unendurable misery. I might still have been living in 
our quiet blissful home, in our former state of happiness 
and peace. But now, despairing thought! all hope is at 
anend. ‘ Now,” he continued, stamping vehemently upon 
the ground, “ Now—now they will hang me—yes, yes, 
they will hang me!” he almost shouted, and then suddenly 
pausing, turned towards Alice, and regarding her fora 
moment with a fearful unnatural look, burst into an un- 
controllable fit of laughter. This terrible scene continued 
for some minutes, and whilst it lasted, Alice trembled like 
a leaf; each peal seemed to ring in her ears, more un- 
natural, more horrible than the preceding. She did not 
doubt for an instant but that reason was vacating its 
throne. Gradually, however, he became more collected, 
his feelings returned to their proper tone, and requesting 
those who were present to leave the room, he threw him- 
self upon his knees by the bedside, and alternately sobbed 
and prayed. At last he rose, and proceeding to the spot 
where his wife was sitting weeping bitterly, he exclaimed 
with a forced air of calmness, “ Alice, dear Alice, we must 
part—I can bear this no longer—I feel it already begins 
to affect my brain, and I must, I must be still. Farewell, 
dearest, dearest Alice,” and he raised her from her seat— 
“ Farewell.” Yetthis momentary appearance of calmness 
which he had assumed, was not proof against the last tor- 
turing pang of separation. He embraced her—but the 
‘embrace lingered. He clung with the fondest tenderness 
to the wife of his bosom, but oh, the agonising thought! he 
was clasping her there for the last time. Once Stewart 
tore himself from her—‘ Go, dearest, dearest, for the love 
of Heaven, go.” But then again he drew her to his side, 
once more to mingle his sobs, to mingle his tears with 
hers. The very gaolers, used to such scenes of misery and 
suffering—scenes which gradually make the heart become 
callous, and the feelings grow cold, were obliged to turn 
away their heads to conceal the tear, which, spite of every 
effort to suppress it, rose. One of them, actuated by kind 
respectful feelings, and desirous to ps an end to the 
misery which both endured, proceeded towards Alice, and 
after gently separating them, led her to the door. She 
suffered him—but as she crossed the threshold, paused to 
take one last look at Stewart. He was standing in the 
same position in which she left him ; his eyes fixed upon 
her—every feeling concentrated in the gaze. A moment 
more, and the heavy door of the cell swung upon its iron 
hinges ; the bolt was drawn, and she was parted from that 
guilty, yet still much-loved being, whom she was doomed 
to meet no more, on earth—no more till the last trumpet 
summoned her to the tribunal of her Maker. 

The greater part of that truly solemn night was spent 
by Alice Stewart in fervent prayer for support for herself, 
for mercy for her husband. Evening, midnight, and the 
morning dawn found her upon her knees, and as the hour 
of execution drew nigh, she was still there—still wrestling 
at the mercy seat, her very soul embodied in her petitions. 
The house in which she was residing was not far from the 
prison; and during the night, the noise of the workmen 
employed in erecting the scaffuld continually resounded 
in her ears. Each stroke of the hammer louder than the 
rest, went like a dagger to her heart, causing the uplifted 
eye of prayer to fill with tears. By and by, however, the 
noise ceased, and all was still—the scaffold was completed. 
Yet it was an almost momentary stillness ; soon she began 
to distinguish the tramping of feet, the noise of an assem- 
bling multitude, mingled ever and anon with jests, and 
oaths, and shouts of laughter. But we will not prolong 
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this melancholy description. The clock struck eight—the 
prison bell was keard to toll. The cry of “ hats off,” was 
re-echoed through the crowd ; a momentary pause ensued, 
and at its conclusion, Stewart and his companions were 
upon the scaffold, meeting the concentrated gaze of 
thousands. Five minutes more, and they were standing 
before the judgment-seat ! 
EvcGene ARAM. 





THE BRAMIN’S WELL. 


In former days, the city of Hastinapur was the capital 
of India; but so destructive is time, that we cannot now 
discover a vestige of its ruins. It was very famous, and 
very magnificent. The markets blazed with silks, and 
fumed with oriental spices. Idlers and voluptuaries found 
them an agreeable place of resort; and the beauties of 
Hindostan were seen passing, in a state of irresolution, 
from one booth to another, while the cautious merchant 
adhered to his price, nor allowed himself to forget his in- 
terest, although beset by many a soft voice and beautiful 
pair of eyes. 

One afternoon, a person of singular aspect entered 
the city. His dress resembled that of a Bramin; but he 
had a living serpent fastened round his waist instead of a 
girdle. Wherever he went, a crowd of spectators attended ; 
and when he had come to a convenient place, he turned 
and addressed them as follows: ‘“‘ May Brama long con- 
tinue to shower down favours on the citizens of Hastina- 
pur. Their town is the fairest in the world; their societies 
are the most polished, and their women the most enchant- 
ing. But no spot, however favoured, can boast of exemp- 
tion from the griefs and evils of humanity. I have heard 
that sickness groans even in these delightful palaces; and 
that the music of those who divert themselves at evening 
on the holy waters of the Ganges, comes to many an ear 
which is unable to participate in the general gladness. 
Health is the door to every other blessing; the gratifica- 
tions of sense cannot reach us but through the medium of 
sound organs. Intellect is benumbed when a host of 
uneasy sensations is continually disturbing the regular 
sequence of our thoughts; and imagination, that capricious 
and easily offended power, requires that pain shall be 
driven off the stage, before any of her fairy pageants are 
exhibited. 

“ Listen, therefore, to what I am going to relate—A 
Bramin, distinguished for his piety, has again discovered 
that miraculous well of which we read in the Puranas. 
For many ages it hath been concealed beneath a rock over- 
blown with sand; and its healing influence has all the 
while been lost to the hutmayspecies. A dream sent from 
the gods has now restored the knowledge of its situation, 
which is about a league eastward of Hastinapur. Let 
such, therefore, as are inclined follow me to the spot; they 
will find the venerable man of whom I have spoken, wait- 
ing with his gourd to dispense its waters, and communicate 
gaiety and lightsomeness, even to the most unhappy con- 
stitutions.” 

This harangue was received with shouts of satisfaction. 
Every invalid and hypochondriac went immediately to 
order his palanquin; and the news being spread with 
rapidity, produced a commotion over the whole city. 
Among other places, it reached the veranda of a young 
lady, whose name was Badoura, and who sat languishing 
under the influence of a half-pleasing, half-painful sensa- 
tion, which she could not understand. The seat of it was 
in her bosom ; and the first symptoms had occurred after 
looking at a very handsome youth, who sometimes came to 
amuse himself with dressing the parterres of a neighbour- 
ing garden. This charming girl thought she could do no 











better than join the pilgrims, and get a cup of water along 
with the rest. In the mean time, as she could not have the 
use of a palanquin without imparting her design to a very 
peevish and untractable aunt, she called on a favourite 
slave to attend her as she walked, and shade her with an 
umbrella. 

Towards evening, a large procession was seen to quit 
the walls of Hastinapur. It was led by the Bramin, who 
did not long continue to follow the public highway, but 
struck off towards a range of solitary mountains, where 
the town of Hastinapur was soon lost to view. Night 
began to thicken; a doleful breeze whistled among the 
rocks, and the faint-hearted citizens became dispirited at 
the length of the journey. They told their conductor 
that they had already gone more than a league, and de- 
sired to know when his well and his Bramin would become 
visible. To these clamours he replied in a soothing man- 
ner, drawing on the party step by step, until he had brought 
them within the jaws of a gloomy valley. There he left 
them, and his place was al by a troop of banditti. 
The rich palanquins were plundered. The women shrieked, 
and the slaves fled. Badoura took refuge in a thicket, 
and prayed to Vishnoo that she might rather fall into the 
paws of a leopard than a robber. She was in hopes that 
her female slave would observe where she had gone, and 
repair to the same spot; but after waiting with anxiety 
till the noise of the combat had ceased, and the sound of 
the voices had removed to a distance, she found she was 
still alone, in the midst of utter darkness. It seemed, 
therefore, prudent to seek for an outlet, and she went 
slowly forward, groping along the trunks of the trees, and 
shrinking back when the cold and rugged bark came in 
contact with her innocent bosom. After some time she 
cleared the wood, and found herself near one of those 
immense caves where the disciples of Buddha used to 
perform their devotions ‘before that religion was expelled 
from Hindostan. 

Badoura trembled and entered. An extraordinary scene 
broke upon her sight. The cave was illuminated with a 
profusion of chandeliers, and the whole party of invalids 
and hypochondriacs were sitting down to a collation formed 
of the choicest materials at that time used in the east. But 
what surprised her more than all, was to see the principal 
physician in Hastinapur taking his seat at the upper end 
of the table. Before doing the honours of the place, he 
addressed them in the following terms :— 

“T hope my fellow-citizens will pardon this innocent 
frolic, which has been contrived for no other purpose than 
their own advantage. My presence here excites astonish- 
ment; but that astonishment will cease, when it is known 
that I am the person, who under the disguise of a Bramin, 
led you astray among these mountains, and employed a 
troop of my own servants to bring you here by force, 
where you see that I have not neglected to prepare for 
your reception. 

“ During my practice in Hastinapur, I have a thousand 
times been consulted upon diseases which had no existence 
but in the fancy of the patient, and which arose from 
nothing but mere ennui and vacuity of mind. In cases 
like these, I have always frankly confessed that nothing 
could be done by medicine, and that the patient could only 
cure himself by finding out a better occupation for his 
thoughts. But the indolent are ever willing to be flattered 
with hopes of relief from other causes than their own exer- 
tions, and one promise after another has been held out to 
3! worthy townsmen, by the most pernicious impostors. 
I have now led you a ramble which will render deception 
less easy for the future, and which I am convinced has for 
the present banished all remembrance of imaginary evils. 
Let us, therefore, spend the night with gaiety. To-mor- 
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row, by daylight, your palanquins will take you back to 
the city.” 

- The citizens of Hastinapur received this piece of raillery 
with the utmost good humour. They felt their spirits 
lightened, and having enjoyed an agreeable repast, unani- 
mously declared, that the fright and the novelty had done 
them a great deal of benefit. Nevertheless, Badoura was 
conscious of a gentle pain which still continued lurking 
and lingering about the regions of her heart; and only 
refrained from saying so, because she did not wish to be 
questioned upon the subject. 








THE HISTORY OF PAPER. 


“Tue materials on which mankind have contrived to 
write their sentiments in different ages and different 
countries, have been extremely various. The most ancient, 
perhaps, were stone and plates of metal. Tablets of wood, 
particularly of the cedar wood, were afterwards used ; and 
these were again followed by tablets covered with wax, 
which were written on according to the fashion of the 
time, either with iron bodkins, the bones of birds, or reeds 
cut into the form of pens. 

At length the papyrus of Egypt was invented, which not 
only gave a great facility to the art of writing, but was a 

rtable material. It was formed of thin coats, stripped 

om the reed which grows upon the banks of the Nile. 
The date of its discovery, and the date of its disuse, have 
been equally disputed ; nor is it yet completely ascertained 
whether its first application may be ascribed to an earlier 
or a later date than the conquest of Egypt by the Mace- 
donians. 

Parchment was the next invention; originating in a 
country where no such material as the papyrus reed could 
be discovered : and it has been found at once so durable 
and useful that it is still employed upon important occa- 
sions in every European country. 

The art of making paper, such as we now see it, was a 
late discovery ; and its first material was cotton. The linen 
paper, which is now in use, is supposed to have followed 
the discovery. They are both dated by the generality of 
writers at the eleventh or twelfth century, though the 
honour of the discovery is claimed not only by different, 
but distant nations. 

The first book, which was printed on paper manufactured 
in England, came out without a date, about 1495 or 1496; 
though for a long while afterwards it was principally 
brought from abrvad. 

The first paper-mill in England was established about 
1590, at Dartford, in Kent, by one Spilman, who died in 
1607. 

There is no country which has not had its learned and 
elaborate inquirers as to the means through which Europe 
became acquainted, some time about the eleventh century, 
with the article of paper. Casiri, however, whilst employed 
in translating Arabic writers, discovered the real place 
from which paper came. It has been known in China, 
where its constituent part is silk, from time immemorial. 
In the thirtieth year of the Hegira, (in the middle of the 
seventh century,) a manufactory of similar paper was es- 
tablished ‘at Samarcand; and in 706, fifty-eight years 
afterwards, one Youzef Amra, of Mecca, el the 
art of making it with cotton, an article more commonly 
used in Arabia than silk. This is clearly proved by the 
following passage from Muhamad Al Gazeli’s “ De Ara- 
bicarum Antiquitatum Eruditione :’—*In the ninety- 
eighth year of the Hegira,” says he, “a certain Joseph 
Amr@ first of all invented paper in the city of Mecca, and 
taught the Arabs the use of it.” And as an additional 
proof that the Arabians, and not the Greeks of the lower 





empire, as it has long been affirmed, were the inventors of 
cotton paper, it may be observed, that a Greek of great 
learning, whom Montfaucon mentions as having been em- 
ployed in forming a catalogue of the old MSS. in the 
king’s library at Paris, in the reign of Henry II., always 
calls the article ‘‘ Damascus paper.” ‘The subsequent in- 
vention of paper made from hemp or flax, has given rise 
to equal controversy. Maffei and Tiraboschi have claimed 
the honour in behalf of Italy, and Scaliger and Meerman 
for Germany; but none of these writers adduce any in- 
stance of its use anterior to the fourteenth century. By 
far the oldest in France is a letter from Joinville to St. 
Louis, which was written a short time before the decease 
of that monarch, in 1270. Examples of the use of modern 
paper in Spain date from a century before that time ; and 
it may be sufficient to quote, from the numerous instances 
cited by Don Gregorio Mayans, a treaty of peace con- 
cluded between Alfonso II. of Aragon, and Alfonso IX. 
of Castile, which is preserved in the archives at Barce- 
lona, and bears date in the year 1178; to this we may add, 
the fueros (privileges) granted to Valencia, by James the 
Conqueror, in 1251. The paper in question came from 
the Arabs, who, on their arrival in Spain, where both silk 
and cotton were equally rare, made it of hemp and flax. 
Their first manufactories were established at Xativa, (the 
San Felipé of the present day,) a town of high repute in 
ancient times, as Pliny and Strabo report, for its fabrica- 
tion of cloth. Edrisi observes, when speaking of Xativa, 
“ Excellent and incomparable paper is likewise made 
here.” Valencia, too, the plains of which produce an 
abundance of flax, possessed manufactories a short time 
afterwards ; and Catalonia was not long in following the 
example. Indeed, the two latter provinces at this moment 
furnish the best paper in Spain. The use of the article 
made from flax, did not reach Castile until the reign of 
Alfonso X., in the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
thence, it cannot be questioned that it spread to France, 
and afterwards to Italy, England, and Germany. The 
Arabic MSS., which are of much older date than the 
Spanish, were most of them written on satin-paper, and 
embellished with a quantity of ornamental work, painted 
in such gay and resplendent colours, that the reader might 
behold his face reflected as if from a mirror—Books and 
Authors. 





AMERICAN VARIETIES.—No. VIII. 


A Domesticatep OystEr.—Mr. B , of Nashville, 
has in his possession an oyster, which is so tame that it 
follows him about like a dog. 


Currency In Texas.—A gentleman, conversing with 
a citizen of this infant republic, some time since, asked 
him how they supplied themselves with a currency. “Oh,” 
he replied, “we have money enough.” ‘“ Ah,” replied 
the inquisitor, “ what kind of currency have you? Specie, 
of course, living so near the mines of Mexico?” “ Not at 
all,” said the other. ‘We pay in cows for large sums, 
and throw in the calves for change !” 


ADVERTISEMENT FOR A Runaway APPRENTICE.—One 
cent reward.— Walked away (too lazy to run,) on Sunday, 
28th inst., Robert M‘Dade, an indented apprentice to the 
harness business. All persons are hereby forbid trusting 
or harbouring said apprentice on my account, and under 
the penalty of the law. B. Gormly, 474, Grand-st, al-3t. 


LimiteD KNow.LepGce.—A western print. mentions a 
class of persons who don’t rise till nine o’clock in the 
morning, fearing, if they get up earlier, their knowledge 
will not last them through the day—New York Daily 
Express. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





LOVE AFTER DEATH. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF ALPHONSE KARR. 


BENEATH the grave’s sepulchral stone, 
No more I feel my bosom ache, 
IT hear a voice of sweetest tone 
That whispers in mine ear, “ Awake 
The opening gates of heaven unfold 
Their splendours to my dazzled eyes, 
And angels, with their locks of gold, 
Call me to join them in the skies. 


On earth I played a weary part, 
And yet so precious was her love, 
That even now my doting heart 
Can hope no greater bliss above. 
Is it a sin to be forgiven, 
O Mercy, which I own to thee,— 
That, while on earth she lingers, heaven 
Is but an exile land to me. 


Oh! let me find near her, not here, 

A paradise of fond delights, 
And let my spirit hover near 

In every dream that haunts her nights 
In every brilliant flower she sees, 

That scatters fragrance through the air, 
In every soft and perfumed breeze 

That wantons in her dark brown hair. 


The world is now without a sun, 
Life is a bitter cup of woe 
To that poor gentle widowed one 
Whom I have left to pine below. 
Then, gracious Spirit, grant me this, 
Take—for it far exceeds my worth, 
My portion of celestial bliss, 
And add it to her lot on earth. 


” 











VARIETIES. 





RomANTIc INcIDENT.—A French paper gives the follow- 
ing details of the disappearance of a young sister from the 
hospice of Nantua, wholeft the establishment, as we mentioned, 
with a handsome grenadier, on whom she had been in attend- 
ance :—“ She was a pretty girl, with a feeling heart, and had 
been for two years the object of the wounded soldier’s tender- 
ness. As their affection was mutual, they had asked their 
parents’ permission to be married. This was refused on the 
score of their want of means, and the two lovers were thrown 
first into despair, and next into new modes of life; one be- 
came a religieuse, and the other a soldier. The young man’s 
arm happened to be broken while on duty at the fort of Ecluse, 
and he was carried to the hospice of Nantua to be cured. A 
sister was appointed to attend him, and to their mutual sur- 
prise, the lovers found themselves in each other’s presence. 
Their being thus thrown together produced the result that 
might be expected. When the physician signed the order for 
the young man’s departure, the lovers found it impossible to 
separate. The simplest mode of remedying the evil was to 
depart together, and accordingly they did so.” 


A mind, by knowing itself, and its own proper powers and 
virtues, becomes free and independent. It sees its hinder- 
ances and obstructions, and finds they are wholly from itself, 
and from opinions wrong conceived. The more it conquers 
in this respect (be it the least particular,) the more it is its 
own master, feels its own natural liberty, and congratulates 
with itself on its own advancement and prosperity.—Shaftes- 
bury. 

Wit loses its respect with the good when seen in company 
with malice ; and to smile at the jest which plants a thorn in 
another’s breast, is to become a principal in the mischief.— 
Sheridan. 


LocaLity oF Lonpon.—A “ General Geography” of great 
bulk, just written by a German of the name of Stein, gravely 
informs us that “ London lies on the Serpentine river, which 
discharges itself into the Thames !” 


Dr. FRANKLIN ON DUELLING.—In a letter from the 
American philosopher to Dr. Thomas Percival, of this town, 
dated Passy, near Paris, July 17, 1784, occurs the following 
passage :—-“ It is astonishing that the murderous practice of 
duelling, which you so justly condemn, should continue so 
long in vogue. Formerly, when duels were used to determine 
law-suits, from an opinion that Providence would in every 
instance favour truth and right with victory, they were more 
excusable. At present they decide nothing. A man says 
something which the other tells him is a lie. They fight; but, 
whichever is killed, the point in dispute remains unsettled. 
To this purpose they have a pleasant story here :—A gentle- 
man in a coffee-house desired another to sit farther from him. 
‘ Why so ?’—‘ Because, sir, you smell offensively.’—* That is 
an affront, and you must fight me.’ ‘I will fight you, if you 
insist upon it ; but I do not see how that will mend the mat- 
ter; for if you kill me, I shall smell too ; and if I kill you, you 
will smell, if possible, worse than you do at present.’ How can 
such miserable sinners as we are entertain so much pride, as 
to conceive that every offence against our imagined honour 
merits death! These petty princes, in ‘heir own opinion, 
would call that sovereign a tyrant, who should put one of 
them to death for a little uncivil language, though pointed at 
his sacred person ; yet every one of them makes himself judge 
in his own cause, condemns the offender without jury, and 
undertakes himself to be the executioner.” 


FREEMASONRY.—For centuries and centuries had Free- 
masonry existed, ere modern political controversies were ever 
heard of, and when the topics which now agitate society were 
not known, but all were united in brotherhood and affection. 
Even the angry breath of warfare was powerless before 
the ties of Freemasonry ; for during the sanguinary war be- 
tween England and France, he had been told of the captain 
of an English merchant vessel who had been captured by a 
French privateer, and on being recognised as a Freemason, he 
had been restored to his own country in safety. The cele- 
brated oriental traveller, Mr. Buckingham, when in India, 
had fallen into the hands of a horde of robbers, and on enter- 
ing the hut of one of them he was discovered to be a Free- 
mason, his life was spared, and he was again restored to 
liberty. If then he was now in London, advocating the doc- 
trines of temperance, he was indebted to Freemasonry for his 
present existence.—Sir E. Lytton Bulwer, Bart. Freemasons’ 
Quarterly Review for July. 


INVENTION OF THE TRUMPET.—The trumpet is said by 
Vincentio Galileo, to have been invented at Nuremberg ; and 
there is extant a memoir, which shows that trumpets were 
made to great perfection by an artist in that city, who was 
also an admired performer on that instrument. It is as fol- 
lows: Hans Meuschell, of Nuremberg, for his accuracy in 
making trumpets, as also for his skill in playing on the same, 
alone, and in the accompaniment with the voice, was of so 
great renown, that he was frequently sent for to the palaces 
of princes the distance of several hundred miles. Pope Leo 
the Tenth, for whom he had made sundry trumpets of silver, 
sent for him to Rome; and after having been delighted With 
his exquisite performance, dismissed him with a munificent 
reward.— Beckman’s History of Inventions. 
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